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NOTES. 


HE reports of the President’s condition have been so uniformly 

favorable, that there is a disposition to go back again to the former 
confidence in the certainty of his recovery. ‘This, .of course, is the 
pleasanter frame of mind, and is encouraged by the statements made 
by the physicians in attendance. But it must not be forgotten that 
physicians who have a great personal interest in a case are as liable as 
any one else to take too bright a view of the situation. The calm and 
dispassionate statements of the London Zance¢ show the sort of dangers 
which are still ahead, and warn against undue confidence. Dr. Ham- 
MOND has expressed the opinion that the first duty of the physicians in 
charge was to have searched for the bullet. But Dr. Hammonp’s opin- 
ion, although the only adverse criticism of importance, counts tor 
nothing against the conjoint judgment to the contrary of Drs. HaMIL- 
ton, AGNEW and Gross. The first two approve what Dr. Biss and 
his associates did ; the last, in his standard work on surgery, declares 
against such a proceeding. But the question of the situation of the 
bullet, and its future possible behavior, is one of the utmost importance. 
If properly encysted, it may remain in Mr. GARFIELD’s body for the 
rest of his life, and give him no annoyance. But cases occur,—one has 
occurred this very week,—in which a bullet thus carried for years has 
caused sudden death at the last, through its wearing its way 
out of the pocket which had been formed about it, and falling into the 
abdominal cavity. For this reason, the physicians were desirous to 
know exactly where the bullet is, and what is likely to become of it. 
The delicate electricapparatus, devised by Professor BELL, was not deli- 
cate enough to indicate the presence of a metallic body more than two 
inches below the surface ; but a further improvement has extended its 
range to five inches, and on Monday the test was made successfully, 
showing that the bullet lies where the doctors in attendance had sup- 
posed from the first—in the front wall of the abdomen, just above the 
groin, on the right side. 


Ir is somewhat unfortunate that the question of a reform in the Civil 
Service should have received its present impetus from the injury to the 
President. It tends to destroy the proper perspective of the subject, 
and to force secondary matters into the foreground. The question is 
not one of saving the time and suiting the convenience of public offi- 
cials, neither is it one of guarding the President from such attacks of 
disappointed office-seekers. Nor is it even the problem of securing for 
the country a better administration of the public offices than it now en- 
joys. It is ‘‘How shall we get rid of the professional politician, who 
works for the party for the sake of an office, and becomes the slave of 
its leaders in order to retain the office? How shall we prevent the 
sixty thousand office-holders from becoming an organized machine to 
repress all free expression of popular feeling and opinion?’’ The only 
true solution is to be found in elevating every office-holder above the 
level of party dictation, by giving him security for his place so long as 
he behaves himself in it This will have several advantages. In the 
first place, it will reduce the appointments to so small a number, that 
it will not be worth anyone’s time to wait for them ; and it will make 
it possible to exert public opinion in favor of good and against bad 
nominations. In the second, the citizen who holds an office will have 
just as much interest in political management as the citizen who is out 
of office, and will have just as few facilities for such management. The 
sixty thousand will be no longer a political machine. In the third, 
offices held ad vitam aut culpam will be so much more valuable, that they 
will be accepted at a lower rate of compensation than at present, and the 
incumbents will have more powerful motives to honesty in the public ser- 
vice. Lastly, the official experience acquired in any department will be 
saved to the Government, instead of being destroyed by removals and the 
substitution of green hands. The Boston Advertiser has taken the trouble 











to interview the Massachusetts Congressmen, to get their opinion on the | 


suggestions made by Senator Dawes. It appears they are divided in 
opinion as to the proposal for competitive examinations, but quite 
unanimous as regards permanence in tenure. Collector MERRITT, also, in 
his final report on the New York Custom-House, favors permanence 
in tenure after the expiring of a period of probation. No one knows 
better than the man who has done it, how easily men appointed by any 
system can be dragooned into a political slavery, unless they have the 
assurance of permanence. 





IN the spring of 1880, a number of New York newspapers undertook 
to inflict dire vengeance upon certain members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, because they would not vote for an immediate removal of 
the duties on the materials used in making printing paper. One of 
these was a Mr. GarFIELD, of Ohio, who was to be ruined, politically, 
because he favored an investigation into the matter before taking any 
action. Another wasa Mr. WARNER MILLER, of New York, who appeared 
before the Committee of Ways and Means to present certain facts 
which the paper-makers, of whom he is one, thought should be known 
to that committee. It isnot risking much to say that Mr. GARFIELD 
has survived the attacks which were sent out, on newspaper “‘slips,”’ 
from these offices. And now Mr. MILLER, as Senator-elect from that State, 
defends his conduct before the American Paper-Makers’ Association, 
at Saratoga. He reminds the country that paper is as cheap in New 
York as it isin London; that its manufacture has increased one-fifth 
in the past year ; and he expresses his confidence that, if the American 
manufacturer enjoyed anything like the facilities for export to South 
America which is secured to his European competitor by the lines 
which the British Government subsidizes, he could secure the trade of the 
whole continent. For his part, he favors subsidies to steamship lines 
running to South America. ; 


On to-morrow, there will be a special election in North Carolina to 
decide the question of Prohibition. It is not likely that we will know 
the result before next week, for the districts in which the opponents of 
the measure are strongest are those which lie back among the mountains, 
and are not reached by telegraph lines. The discussion of the question 
throughout the State has been very vigorous, and no doubt beneficial. 
The opponents of the liquor traffic, who are in general the Democrats 
of the State, at least in the eastern counties, are supported by the best 
educated class in the Commonwealth, viz., the clergy. But they labor 
under the disadvantage of taking up a discussion which is novel in that 
State, and in proposing plans which have been associated in the popu- 
lar mind with ‘‘ Yankee notions ’’ of an unpopular kind. Even those 
who have no confidence in the ultimate success of Prohibition as a 
remedy for certain social evils, will be glad of a discussion which fixes 
the popular attention upon these evils. In Alabama, the last Legislature 
enacted Prohibition for those counties which gave satisfactory evidence 
of their desire of such legislation. The grand jury of Bibb County 
report that the result has been all that could be desired, and that the 
colored people especially have gained in sobriety and industry since 
the taverns were closed. 


THE Prohibitionists of Pennsylvania have put a State ticket in nom- 
ination, and declared their principles It is hard to see what the cause 
of Temperance would gain by the elevation of the gentleman they have 
nominated to the Treasurership of the State. He is, no doubt, worthy 
of the office, but he could do nothing in its exercise to promote the 
cause. Yet we do not think the Prohibitionists of the State are open 
to the criticisms which have been dealt out to their brethren in Ohio. 
The situation is not the same. The Republicans of our Legislature 
have done nothing to amend the wretched license-system, which main- 
tains public nuisances in our great cities for the benefit of the State 
treasury. They also defeated the plan to submit Prohibition to the 
vote of the people. Not merely the recognized friends of what is called 
the Temperance Reform, but every man who has used his eyes honestly 
with reference to this great social evil, has a just quarrel with the Re- 
publican party, and will not be sorry to see a large Prohibitionist vote 
cast. 


WE fear that Senator MITCHELL is not a large enough man to per- 
ceive when he has made a blunder. During the extra session of the 
Senate, he disappointed his Independent constituents in this State by 
taking a silent part in the MAHONE-RIDDLEBERGER business. He now 
appears before the country ina letter giving his endorsement to the 
plan for a coalition of Readjusters and Republicans in Virginia. He 
bases his opinion, of course, on the better half of Mr. MaHone’s pro- 
gramme,—equal rights, etc. Mr. MircHELL would have made his case 
a good deal stronger if, instead of falling back on the generalities of 
the Readjuster platform, he had told us just what grievances the colored 
people of Virginia are suffering from. It is very easy to confound the 
state of things in Virginia with that in the Carolinas; but, so far as we 
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have been able to learn, the colored people of the Old Dominion are 
suffering no oppression which would justify their alliance with Repu- 
diators as a measure of desperation. Mr. MITCHELL, like Mr. FRYE 
and Mr. EpmunDs, makes one cardinal omission in his commendation of 
the alliance. He never mentions the importance of Mr. MAHONE’S 
vote. 

We especially regret Mr. MircHE.v’s ill-considered utterance, as he 


; 
| 
| 
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is what we may call an Administration Senator, and his words may help | 


to revive the passions which too long have divided North and South. 
Just at present, we are having one of those lulls in political excitement 
which will do more for the welfare of the nation than all the coalitions 
that ever were devised. The country is united in feelings of sympathy 
for the wounded President. North and South have got nearer to each 
other than at any timein the last thirty years. Antagonisms are los- 
ing theiredge. An era of at least comparative good feeling seems to 
be cementing anew the ties of national sympathy. But ‘‘like a discord 
in the strain,’’ is the cry of aset of Republican Senators and editors 
who seem to think it the chief end of the Government to ‘‘break up 
the Solid South’’ by any means, foul or fair, which may be at hand. 
Mr. MircHELL has done the country no good service by his letter. 


THE citizens of Hudson County, N. J., are making an excellent fight 
against the unjust exemption of railroad property from county taxation. 
The situation of Jersey City has made it a great railway centre for 
Western lines, and three roads now own some sixty-nine million dollars 
worth of real estate in this one county. All the rest of its real estate is 
assessed at something over eighty-five millions. Its owners pay the 
taxes of the county, and the railroads pay little or nothing. ‘There can 
be neither reason nor apology for such exemptions. They date from 
the time when the Camden and Amboy road exercised a feudal suzerainty 
in the State, and secured such legislation as it pleased. It was through 
its influence that these corporations were exempt from equality before 
the law, and vested with privileges which characterized the nobles of 
the Old Régime in France. 


SomE fifteen years ago, when the bonds of the Pacific Railroad were 
in the market, there arosea skepticism in the public mind as to the great ex- 
tent of the desert region in our far West. ‘The doubt was suggested and 
carefully fostered by newspapers who took an interest in the sale of those 
bonds, until at last one, bolder than the rest, came out with a calm de- 
nial of the existence of any such desert. The country through which 
the road passed, we were told, was inhabitable in every part, except a 
few rough places in the mountains. The alternate sections of land along 
the route would be of great value; none of these were poisoned with 
alkali and overgrown with sage-brush. There would be an abundance 
of local as well as of through traffic, to earn the interest on the bonds. 
So we were told, until the road was finished and the bonds were sold. 
Then the Great American Desert emerged cut of its obscurity again, as 
a land inhabited only by the scanty mining population of the aurifer- 
ous or argentiferous districts, and interesting only to collectors of 
geological antiquities. The Government is about to see what can be 
done for this arid region by boring artesian wells. The French ex- 
periments of this sort in Northern Africa, while by no means the success 
they were expected to be, encourage us to hope that, by thus boring 
down to the deeper supplies of subterranean waters, we may manage to 
wash the poison out of the soil here and there, and prepare the ground 
for something better than wild sage. 





Mr. M. MuLHALL, an English statistician, has published a little work 
called ‘‘ Balance-Sheet of the World, 1870-1880. He shows that, dur- 
ing that decade, the aggregate industries of France have advanced from 
£1,171,000,000 to £1,325,000,000; those of Germany from 
£1,002,000,000 to £1,269,000,000; those of Great Britain from 
£,1,687,000,000 to £2,024,000,000; and those of America from 
£,989,000,000 to £2,004,000,000. The official returns from 
Washington show that the exports for the year ending June 30 
were $1,545,000,000 ; that they exceeded our imports by $269,000,000 ; 
and that we received in payment of trade-balances $91,000,000 in gold. 
These are the figures which are doing more than any abstract arguments 
could, to convince the world that the Free Traders were wrong in calling 
Protection a ruinous policy; that, whatever may be true of old coun- 
tries, with their industries well established, a new country will prosper 
best through taking care that her people have other industries to co- 
operate with and fructify their agriculture. But Zhe Glode of Toronto 
objects ‘‘that much the greater part of the increase in America 
took place in the unprotected industry of agriculture.’’ Such a state- 
ment might be honest in any other newspaper; but Zhe Glode knows 
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very well that American agriculture is not an ‘‘ unprotected industry.’’ | 
J g p y 


How many years is it since its editor came to Washington as a Com- 
missioner for the Canadian Government, to persuade us to throw open 
to Canadian farmers the valuable market for their produce which our tariff 
had created in New England and the Middle States, and to offer us in 
exchange the privilege of sending farm wagons and the like into 
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Canada? And is it not a little too much in haste in saying that ‘* much 
the greater part of the increase’’ has been in agriculture? Will Z%e 
Globe please to cipher out the advance in agriculture which would be 
represented by ‘‘much the greater part’’ of $5,075,000,000 in ten 
years? But Zhe Globe says: ‘It is perfectly well known that the ratio 
of American manufactures to total exports is less now than it was twenty 
years ago, under a revenue tariff.”’ Very possibly; but what does it 
prove? The test of prosperity is not exports, but consumption. If we 
are manufacturing five times as much as then, and yet exporting less, it 
shows that the power of our people to command the services of the 
manufacturer has grown under Protection. And this is the final test. 


TuE Irish Land Bill passed the House of Commons by the vote of 
all the Liberals, and all but seven of the Home Rulers. Of the Con- 
servatives, only fourteen took the responsibility of voting against it, and 
the rest, including Sir SrarrorpD NorrHcore and all the recognized 
leaders, stayedaway. This indicatesan attitude of the Conservative party 
very different from that which they assumed toward the Eviction Bill of 
last year, and, with othersigns, went to showthat the extremists would 
not be permitted to throw the measure out, nor even to carry amend- 
ments, inthe Lords, more sweeping than those which were offered in the 
Commons. Accordingly, Lord Saispury, a leader of his party in the 
House of Lords, agreed to the bill with amendments (1) defining ‘a 
fair rent,’’ (2) exempting from its operation a few estates on which the 
improvements are made at the expense of the landlords, (3) limiting its 
operation to tenancies worth less than $100 a year, and (4) maintaining 
the inviolability of leases. The Tories evidently do not care to force 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s hand. Even if a dissolution should result in their 
getting a majority in the House,—as we fear it would,—they foresee 
that they would have a stormy time in governing Ireland after defeating 
the Liberals on such an issue. Besides, the influence of the Irish 
Tories counts for something, and these are exceedingly anxious for such 
legislation as will allay the popular excitement. Here it is that Mr. 
PARNELL’S influence tells. It is the Land League, rather than the Min- 
istry, that will force this bill through the very House which threw out 
the Eviction Bill. 





Ir is evident that France begins to feel the need of some support 
in the diplomacy of Europe, and that she is laboring to restore the 
good understanding which six months ago she had with her neighbors 
to the North and to the South. She has given England ample assur- 
ance that she does not mean to touch Tripoli, and therefore has no in- 
tentions to get hold of Egypt. She also made some small concessions 
with regard to to the basis of negotiations for a new treaty of com- 
merce. What these concessions amount to, we are not told ; but it is 
said that they are just enough to induce England to resume the negoti- 
ations, but not enough to give any assurance of their favorable ter- 
mination. We think it more than probable that England will con- 
clude no such treaty with France, but will prefer to trade on the footing 
presented by the new French tariff, while restoring to her own tariff 
some of the duties on gloves, wines and silks, which were removed in 
1860. She will in this way avoid binding herself to a bad bargain for 
years to come, and will await a change in French opinion. 





THE defeat of the Ameer whom the English set up as the ruler of 
Afghanistan, and the occupation of Candahar by his rival, Ayous Kuan, 
of Herat, is the most important intelligence the East has sent us for 
some time. There can be little doubt that the struggle represents the 
old conflict of Russian with English influence, for the control of the 
country, and that behind the stupid rule of Herat there are Muscovite 
counsellors who mean to make use of his triumph. |For England, the 
question is rendered serious by the presence of six or eight thousand 
troops at Quettah,—a vulnerable position within easy march of Canda- 
har. Should Ayous see fit to march upon these troops, Mr. GLADSTONE 
will have reason to repent that Lord HarTiINGcToN yielded so far to the 
pressure against a complete and immediate evacuation of the country. 
Hence the sharp anxiety with which England is watching the move- 
ments of a prince who owes nothing to her but the overthrow and dis- 
persion of his house, and the elevation of its rival to power. Holding 
Herat and Candahar, he has all that England is really concerned about 
in Afghanistan. Those two cities are the keys to the route by which 
India may be invaded from the West, while Cabul, which alone is left 
to England’s protegée, possesses no strategic importance. 





SOME RESULTS FROM THE CENSUS. V1. 


ROFESSOR HILGARD, whom the Superintendent of the Census 
very wisely selected to take charge of the statistics of our great 
staple,—cotton,—will soon publish a preliminary report which will con- 
tain most valuable information in regard to this important product. It 
has already been shown that our iron and cereal products have about 
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doubled in ten years. It will be still more welcome news to know, 
now that free labor in the South has been thoroughly tested, that the 
production of cotton has increased from 3,011,357 bales in 1870 to 
5,730,968 bales in 1880, an increase of 2,702,611 bales, or of 89.7 per 
cent.—precisely the per cent. of increase in the capital invested in the 
iron and steel industries of the United States. In short, cotton pro- 
duction in this country has outstripped the increase of the population of 
the Cotton States proper in a ratio approaching that of three to one. 
The following table may be subject to some revision, as these are the 
figures of the first count; the States are arranged in accordance with the 
order of their rank according to the production of 1879: 


States in order of Population. White. Cotton production. 














production. Colored. Acres. Bales, 
Mississippi, 1,131,592 479,371 650,337 —-2,093,330 =: 955,808 
Georgia, 1,539,048 814,251 724,085 2,615,568 813,965 
Texas, 1,592,574 1,197,499 394,001 2,168,136 801,090 
Alabama, . 1,262,794 662,328 600,249 2,329,577 699,576 
Arkansas, ‘ 802,564 591,611 210,622 1,040,701 606,980 
South Carolina, . 995,622 391,224 604,275 1,364,249 522,548 
Louisiana, ; 940,103 455,007 483,794 861,862 506,764 
North Carolina, 1,400,047 867,478 5315351 892,982 389,516 
Tennessee, 1,542,463 1,139,120 402,991 722,501 330,624 
Florida, 267,351 141,832 125,464 245.595 54,997 
Missouri, . : 2,168,804 2,023,568 145,046 32,711 19,733 
Indian Territory 35,000 17,000 
Virginia, . 1,512,806 880,981 631,754 24,000 11,000 
Kentucky, 1,648,708 1,377,187 271,401 2,667 1,367 

Total, 16,804,470 11,021,457 5,776,030 14,428,879 5,730,968 


Of thecotton States proper, Mississippi stands first in product, sixth 
in population and in yield per acre. Twenty-seven per cent of the cotton 
product of this State comes from the Yazoo bottom, while over one-half 
of the whole is produced in what might be termed the first-class uplands. 
The high production is due to the fact that quite one-half of its territory 
is occupied by soils of exceptional fertility, and that it is the one pursuit 
to which the population devotes itself. 

The increase of the cotton crop since 1870 by the States can better 
be appreciated by the following exhibit: 

COTTON PRODUCTION IN 1870 AND 1880. 


Increase in bales Per cent. of 














States in order of Bales Bales 
production, 1870, 1880, during decade, increase, 
Mississippi, 564,938 955,808 390,870 69.2 
Georgia, . 473,934 $13,965 340,031 71.7 
Texas, 350,628 801,c90 450,462 128.5 
Alabama, 429,482 699,576 270,044 62.9 
Arkansas, 247,968 606,980 359,012 144.8 | 
South Carolina, 224,500 522,548 298,048 132.8 
Louisiana, 350,832 506,764 155,932 44.4 
North Carolina, 144,935 389,516 244,581 168.7 | 
Tennessee, 181.842 330,624 148,782 81.8 
Florida, . 39,789 54,997 15,202 382 
Missouri, ; ‘ 1,246 19,733 18,487 1,483.7 
Indian Territory, . 17,000 
Virginia, , - 183 11,000 10,817 5,910.0 
Kentucky, . 1,080 1,367 287 26.6 
Total, 3,011,357 5+7 30,968 2,702,611 89.7 





In a former article, we alluded to Special Agent Brown Goode’s 
report of the fisheries. Since then, a preliminary report has been made 
of the fishery interests of the Great Lakes. The salient points of this 
report we are enabled to obtain through the courtesy of the Superinten- 
dent of the Census. The following table shows the number of fisher- 
men, value of apparatus, the total number of pounds of fish caught, and 
the total value of the same, in 1879, in the fisheries of each State border- 
ing on the Great Lakes: 


Number of Value of Total pounds Total value 
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State. fishermen. apparatus. of fish. of fish. 
Minnesota, < 35 $10,160 176,000 $5,200 
Wisconsin, : , 800 222,840 10,194,600 276,605 
Michigan, : 1,781 442,665 24,013,100 711,605 
Illinois, . : : : 300 83,400 2,937,500 53,000 
Indiana, . : : , 52 29,360 1,173.500 33,820 
Ohio, : 1,046 473.800 24,924,300 355.500 
Pennsylvania, . , ; 114 24,7CO 1,253,000 42,480 
New York, ? ; . 922 59,050 4,070,000 175,100 

Total, . » 5,050 $1,345,975 68,742,000 $1,652,900 


Of the 68,742,000 pounds of fish taken in the Lake fisheries of 
these States, 6,804,600 were trout; 15,356,300, herring; 7,012,100, 


sturgeon ; 6,722,600, hard fish ; 7,086,700, soft fish; 43,000, rough 
fish ; 2,302,400, coarse fish and 1,950,400, mixed fish. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of men engaged in the fisheries of each of 
the Great Lakes, the value of their apparatus, the pounds of fish 
taken, and the value: 


Value of 


Number of Value of Pounds of 








Lakes fishermen, apparatus, fish taken. fish. 
Superior,. . . . 414  — $81,380 3,816,625 «$118,370 
Michigan, ; « segs 551,135 23,141,875 668,400 
Huron and St Clair, - OG 155,910 11,536,200 293,550 
Erie, ‘ ; - 1,470 503,500 26,607,300 412,880 
Ontario, . : : - 612 54,050 3,640,000 159,700 

5,050 $1,345,975 $68,742,000 $1,652,900 


Total, . 








An inquiry was completed this week into the financial and other 
transactions of all life insurance companies in the United States during 
the year 1879. This work has been conducted by Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
KyLeE, formerly actuary and secretary of the Life Association of Amer- 
ica. The volume on this subject has not yet been published, but we 
are indebted to Mr. Ky LE for some of the most important results of the 
inquiry. 

There are in the United States fifty-nine life insurance companies, 
the total income of which for the year in question was $83,388,859. Of 
this sum, $48,395,558 were the gross premium receipts and $57,448,352 
were the total premium receipts in cash and notes. The amount received 
from interest on mortgage loans was $14,012,946 and $6,728,355 inter- 
est and dividends, on bonds and stocks owned—the total receipts from 
all interest, etc., being $25,322,092. On the other hand, the cash paid 
for losses amounted in the aggregate to $23,015,899, and for matured 
endowments to $8,959,859—the gross amount paid for losses being 
$33,707,252, and the cash dividends to policy-holders amounting to $12,- 
229,587. The total amount returned to policy-holders in cash and by 
cancellation of their indebtedness was $62,439,310, the total dis- 
bursements of all kinds making the grand aggregate of $76,089,138. 

The capital stock of these companies aggregates $14,920,000, of 
which $8,634,190 are paid up incash, and $864,209 subscribed for but 
not paid. The ledger assets of these companies at the beginning of 
the census year were over $419,000,000, of which sum nearly $64,000,000 
were the cost value of the real estate, nearly $185,000,000 loans on real 
estate security, upward of $14,000,000 loans on bonds, stocks, etc., 
about $115,300,000 cost value of bonds and stocks owned, and 
$14,723,191 cash on hand and in bank. 

The most remarkable feature of this report appears to us the decline 
of the number of policies issued and the amounts written. Ina very 
interesting series of tables, Mr. KyLt shows the total number of policies 
and the aggregate amount each year for the last decennial period, with 
the following results : 


Total number, 


Year. a Total amount. 
1870, ; , : P 171,390 $417,855,173 
Mii + © « « 157,033 377;:969,234 
1872, ‘ ; ; 4 ‘ 152,657 331,484,252 
1873, ‘ - P . P ‘ 165,390 397,210,863 
1874, : ‘ ; : , 141,647 321,940,044 
1875, 2 : - : ; 127,156 287,140,802 
1876, ; : - ; 3 # 116,751 253,255,405 
1877, - ; . : ‘ . 106,094 209,443,632 
1878, P ‘ ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘ 98,405 174,544,283 

4 : 4 . . ‘ 122,868 187,049,113 


1879, 





Here we have a marked falling of from 171,390 in number, amount- 
ing to $417,855,173, in 1870, to only 122,868 policies, amounting to 
$187,049,113, in 1879, a decrease in number of about 39 per cent., and 
in amount of 123 percent. The first few years after the war were 
fruitful in the starting of life insurance companies, and in the desire of 
our people to invest in these securities. Both the religious and secular 
press were filled with advertisements urging this class of investments. 
Immense premiums were paid agents. Extravagant buildings were 
erected, and other inducements made to catch the public eye and reach 
its purse. A few years sufficed to show the fallacy of many of these in- 
stitutions, and the panic of 1873 resulted in the utter failure of many 
companies, and found the officers of others in jail. The insurance 
frenzy was over. Let us hope it never will be revived. 

In connection with this investigation, Mr. KyLe informs us that 
General WALKER has thought it desirable to obtain for public informa- 
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tion the leading facts relating to the various co-operative and mutual 
benefit life insurance associations in the United States. To this end, 
a very extensive correspondence has already been carried on, which has 
resulted in securing what is believed in the Census Office to be a full 
list of such associations. From these associations, information has been 
solicited in the public interest, relating to the nature and extent of 
their operations. ‘The schedules sent out have been to a great extent 
returned, and the information requested has in general been freely given. 
The compiled results of this report will be hereafter published. Some 
valuable tables relating to the expectation of life will be issued in a 
short time from this division of the Census Office. 

Mr. Rogerr P. PorTER has completed his investigation into the 
ownership and distribution of the registered United States bonds, and 
the detailed result will be published in about two months in his volume 
on ‘* Public Debts of the United States.’’ The following table briefly 
summarizes the results of his investigation : 


NUMBER OF HOLDERS, AND AMOUNTS HELD, OF THE 4 PER CENT., 4% PER 


CENT., 5 PER CENT. AND 6 PER CENT. REGISTERED BONDS. 


Number of Holders 








Loans. holders. Amounts. per cent. eee 
4 per cent., 55.278 $384,742,800 68.41 46.58 
41% per cent., . 10,745 125,631,300 13.30 15.22 
5 per cent., 7,091 134,616, 300 8.78 16.29 
6 per cent., 7,688 180,926,700 9.51 21.91 
Total, 80,802 $825,917,100 100,00 100.00 


Omitting the six per cent. bonds from the calculation, we find that, - 


of the total number of holders (73,114,) of four, four and one half, 
and five per cent. registered bonds, 42,262 are males, 29,325 are females, 
and 1,527 are corporations; and, of the amount held, the males own 
$327,185.500, the females $90, 353,350, and the corporations $227,451,- 
550. The average per capita for the male holders is $7,741.84, for the 
female holders $3,051.10, for the corporations $148,953 20, and for both 
sexes and the corporations $8,821.70. Of the $644,990,400, no less than 
$410,279,400 are held in amounts of over fifty thousand dollars ; $58,- 
730,600 in amounts varying from twenty-five thousand to fifty thou- 
sand dollars ; $59,143,850 in amounts exceeding ten thousand dollars 
and reaching to twenty-five thousand ; $41,079,900 in amounts ex- 
ceeding five thousand and reaching to ten thousand dollars ; $33,070,- 
950 in amounts exceeding twenty-five hundred and reaching to five 
thousand dollars ; $22,032,550 in amounts of over one thousand and 
including twenty-five hundred -dollars; $13,097,250 in amounts of 
over five hundred dollars and including one thousand ; and $7,555,- 
goo in amounts of less than five hundred dollars. 
location of these bondholders is as follows : 


The geographical 


HOLDERS. 


Male. Female. Corporation. Total. 


Location. P ‘ . 
Number. Rate p.ct. ‘Number. Rate p.ct. Number. Number. Rate p.ct. 





New Eng. States, 





14,633 34-62 11,986 40.8 26,61 6.40 

Middle States, eas 44.30 12,580 cone mr rs 

Southern States, 1,721 4.07 g14 3-13 ; 2,635 3-60 

Western States, 7,185 17.01 3845 13.12 11,030 15.09 
Banks, Ins. Cos., ; 

Trust Cos., &c., . 1,527 1,527 2.09 

Total, 42,262 100,00 29,325 100.00 1,527 73,114 100.00 


Of the 72,114 holders, 37,356, or fifty-one per cent., reside in one 
hundred and seventeen cities of the United States, and, of the aggre- 
gate amount, $644,990,400, the tables show that $549,200,600, or 
eighty-five per cent., is held in these cities. While over thirty-six per 
cent. of the holders reside in the New England States, not more than 
eleven per cent. of the aggregate amount of bonds are credited to 
New England. On the other hand, over forty-two per cent. of the 
holders have their residence in the Middle States, and upward of forty- 
three per cent. of the aggregate amount of bonds is held in that sec- 
tion. Over three and one-half per cent. of the holders reside in the 
Southern States, and about two per cent. of the bonds are owned there. 
In the Western States are fifteen per cent of the holders, and nearly 
eight and one-half per cent of the bonds. The banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other corporations, representing in number only two per 
cent., own about thirty-five per cent. of the bonds. 





AMERICAN WINES. 


HE subject of American Viticulture, which has hitherto received 
but too little attention from those not directly interested in it, 
must in the course of a very few years command that notice and study 
to which it is entitled by its great and growing importance. Wine is 
coming more and more into use in this country, and it is to be regretted 
that simultaneously the practice of adulteration and _ falsification is 
becoming more and more common abroad, both in France and Ger- 
many, the class of wine most frequesitly debased or invented being 
precisely that which entersinto popularconsumption. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to produce an excellent, pure and cheap wine here ; and, when the 
processes of cultivation and manufacture have been duly perfected, we 
shall hope to see a large surplus of American wine exported. A de- 
cided progress has been made of late years, and it is certain that there 
was need of such progress. In his report on the wines shown at the 
Vienna Exhibition eight years ago, Mr. Henry Vizetelly declared that 
America was destined to become one of the great wine-producing 
regions of the world, and noted the marked difference between the 
wines vintaged in California, where European vines are almost exclu- 
sively cultivated, and those produced in the Western and Middle States, 
where the indigenous varieties alone are grown. To the European 
palate, the musky or foxy flavor peculiar to the produce of the Labrusca 
vines is eminently unpleasing. Mr. Vizetelly was of opinion that the 
finest American red wines were those yielded by the Norton’s Virginia 
and Cynthiana vines, the former producing a well-blended, full- 
bodied, deep-colored, aromatic and somewhat astringent wine, only 
needing finesse to equal a first-rate Burgundy, and the latter, even more 
highly commended, a growth darker, less astringent, and more delicate. 
Of white growths, he esteemed the Delaware as the most delicate, re- 
sembling a Rhine wine in character, and possessing a fragrant bouquet ; 
the Herbemont, with a more agreeable freshness, reminding him some- 
what of Spanish Manzanilla, the Taylor of Riesling and the Cunning- 
ham of Madeira. The different varieties of Catawba were pronounced 
very frothy and with too much of the musky perfume lauded by Long- 
fellow in his well-known verses, and compared to an effervescent 
Vouvray, while his favorite sparkling wine was the Californian Sonoma, 
‘which proved to be droit de goit, fresh to the palate and not unlike 

a middle-class Ay champagne.’’ Concerning the Mustang grape, 

«The fiery flood 
Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado,” 


according to Longfellow, Mr.- Vizetelly remarks that naturally it is poor 
and acid, and its “fiery flood’’ is exclusively due to the addition of 
sugar and proof spirit. Six years later, in his book on champagne, 
Mr. Vizetelly returned to the subject of American wines. ‘The Pleasant 
Valley sparkling wines he found had a flavor too pronounced, though 
agreeable ; the drier Urbana varieties were highly commended, though 
he found the prices high ; and the California growths clear and _fresh- 
tasting, with the flavor of a middle class Ay, remarkably light and 
delicate, and possessed of considerable effervescence. In fact, the con- 
sensus of European opinion seems to be that the Americans have the 
material for good and abundant wine-production, though as yet they 
are hampered by comparatively limited experience and the high cost of 
labor, always an important item in a manufacture where machinery 
cannot replace the skilled workman. 

That gratifying progress is being made in viticulture and vinifica- 
tion, appears from the first report of the commission appointed in Califor- 
nia last year. The vintage of 1880 was estimated (including raisins and 
table grapes, ) at $3,500,000, the principal items being 9,500,000 gallons 
of dry wines at 25 cents, 700,000 of sweet wines at 60 cents, and 
450,000 gallons of brandy at $1.15. The State is described as best 
supplied with Rhine wines, and as notably deficient in clarets, the 
Zinnfandel, of which Californians are very proud, and which generally 
passes for claret, being a Hungarian stock. There are no Burgundy 
plantations, nor any of true sherry grapes, the nearest approach to the 
latter being the Mission. ‘The ‘seedless Sultana,’’ or Soudan grape, 
is regarded in California as destined to become a leading wine as well 
as raisin grape ; if this is the same Soudan grape of which such high 
hopes were entertained in France, it may be added that M. Lavallée’s 
report is decidedly adverse, partly because of the climatic conditions re- 
quired, partly because the fruit does not all ripen at the same time. 
Despite the drawbacks and disadvantages under which the infant in- 
dustry labors, the California commissioners are confident that a great 
future is in store for the wines of that State, and that within a few 
years the wine product will be 100,000,000 gallons. In this confidence, 
a very good authority at Marseilles shares, holding that, though America 
will not compete with France in high-class wines, her cheap wines for 
popular consumption will find a market ; while, as to high-class wines, the 
American champagnes recently introduced into Paris and Havre have 
stood the test of competition with the best French growths. ; 

It is unfortunate that the other States in which wine-growing is 
practiced on an extensive scale, have not yet taken similar action ; but 
that the example of California will be followed generally ere long, does 
not admit of doubt. The priz2 that waits on success is not to be despised, 
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for, apart from the possibility of securing a European market at a time 
when the European vineyards are suffering from the phylloxera and re- 
peated inclement seasons, the wine consumption in America is great 


and growing. There are yet two disadvantages to be overcome. The | 


American wine must be made the equal in every respect of the French, 
ere a confident appeal can be made to people who are really connois- 
seurs ; but the moment that such perfection has been attained, American 
wine is sure to make its way among them. But even then the native 
wine must reckon with the snobbish—the people who cannot distinguish 
between wines except by the labeis, and who will have the invariable 
preference of the snob for whatever is foreign. This tendency it will 
be difficult to correct ; but time and patience will ultimately work a 
cure. There could be, it may be suggested, no truer patriot than the 
man of wealth who would devote himself for a season to giving exclu- 
sively American entertainments, at which everything should be of na- 
tive production, especially if among the guests were included a judicious 
delegation of enlightened foreigners. There is still another point 
claiming the attention of those interested in the prosperity of American 
viticulture, a point which, it is to be regretted, has not always com- 
mended itself to our manufacturers—the desirability, even on the low 
ground of self-interest, of exporting nothing that is not of the very best 
quality. 

The consumption of wine in the United States, it has already been 
said, is large and increasing. In 1876, the value of the wine imported 
was $4,750,000 ; in 1880, it was $5,650,000, despite the increase of the 
home production. The importation of champagne in 1877 was 132,689 
cases ; in 1880, it was 214,822 ; this year, it will be much larger, despite 
the advance in price, as the returns for May show an entry of 23,000 
cases, as against 13,000 in May, 1880. ‘There is here a large business 
to be secured, and the statistics with regard to common wines are quite 
as interesting and much more sensational. Though the vineyards of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy have been seriously affected by unfavorable 
weather and the phylloxera, there is no decrease in the consumption and 
exportation of those wines. More wine than ever is drunk at home ; 
more than ever is sent abroad. The inference is inevitable that the 
deficiency of production is made up by the manufacture of ‘‘ wine’’ 
from other substances than grapes, or by the exportation of wines im- 
ported from other countries. The British consul at Bordeaux has 
reported a remarkable increase of importations from Spain and Portu- 
gal, amounting last year to 715,000 quintals ; our own representative 
reports an increase of 1oo per cent. in one year in the quantity of wine 
imported from Mediterranean ports. In 1870, France exported $44,- 
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606,000 worth of wine, and imported $980,800 worth; in 1879, the | 
exports were $45,917,000, and the imports $21,074,400. Millions of | 


gallons of ‘‘ wine’’ are retailed annually in Paris at about one-half the 
cost of producing the wine at the press, leaving out of question the 


freight and the dealers’ profits. Raisins, glucose and potato spirit are | 


the materials most employed in the manufacture of bogus wines, while 
cheap, thin, acid wines from Italy, Algeria or Russia are mixed and doc- 
tored, and sent abroad as the growth of Bordeaux or Burgundy. So 
openly has this sophistication been conducted, that at international ex- 
hibitions manufacturers have competed for prizes with their drugs and 
processes, and the Government has been compelled to order an inves- 
tigation. The prosecutions instituted by the German officials in Baden 
have revealed the fact that millions of gallons of ‘‘ Rhine wine’’ 
have been fabricated annually out of ‘‘ potato spirit, yeast, sugar, 
raisins and dye stuffs.’’ Though the existing tariff here is not favora- 
ble to the importation of low-priced wines, it would be too much to 
hope that people who were rascally enough to compound such mixtures, 
would be too philanthropic to employ them in the poisoning of. inno- 
cent and unsuspecting foreigners. But, in any case, the fact that such 
wholesale adulteration of two wines most in favor in this country, the 
growths of Bordeaux and the Rhine region, is practiced, will create a 
prejudice, or at least a suspicion, which must inure to the advantage of 
American wine-growers who can produce a pure, sound wine at a low 
price. And, as inevitably such fraud is detected and resented by the 
consumer, the French exporters will have nobody but themselves to 
blame if they find American light wines not only largely consumed 
here, but competing favorably with them in the markets of England 
and other European countries. 


LITERATURE, 
THE WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES, 


HE late John Camden Hotten, the London publisher whom the indignant 
and ravished Mark Twain irreverently termed ‘*The Hottentot,” made a 
specialty of issuing odd, out-of-the-way, curious and entertaining books, and his 
successors, Messrs. Chatto and Windus, although they are more enterprising and success- 
ful than he in the publishing of general literature, and especially of current fiction, have 
not neglected the quaint and unexpected. Their latest venture 1s a series called the “Wan- 
derers’ Library,” in which they have reprinted George Daniel’s “ Merrie England in the 
Olden Time ;”’ two of the books about low life in London written by Mr, James Green- 
wood, the famous “Amateur Casual,” and the translation of Samson’s « Seven Genera- 
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tions of Executioners,” They have also taken over for this series, from Messrs. Tinsley 
Bros., the « Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings,” and the “Adventures of a Cheap Jack,” by 
Mr. Charles Hindley, best remembered for his ingenious forgery of the Mother Shipton 
prophecy; and also the three books of Mr. Thomas Frost upon the minor amusing classes— 
“Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” the “ Lives of the Conjurors,” and the “Old 
Showmen and Old London Fairs.” To these reprinted volumes they have now added 
the first book prepared expressly for the series. This is the “ World Behind the 
Scenes” of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Like Mr. Fitzgerald’s other books about the theatre,—like his lives of David Gar- 
rick and the Kembles, and his disgraceful « Romance of the English Stage,”—this 
«‘ World Behind the Scenes” is amusing and inaccurate. It swarms with blunders, 
but it is full of good anecdote,—none too new, perhaps, to the practiced reader, but not 
likely to be known to the ordinary book-buyer. The book, although nominally 
divided into five parts, discussing “ Stage Illusions,” “Spectacles,” “Actors,” ‘ Thea- 
tres,” and “Authors,” has no unity at all; it is full of repetitions and even contradic- 
tions. And this is because the volume is only the unskilful weaving together of a lot 
of odd theatrical articles Mr. Fitzgerald had published here and there in the maga- 
zines, It seems to us that it would have been far better for him frankly to have re- 
printed his series of articles on the “ Construction of Theatres” from 7he Art Four- 
nal, and the very interesting account of the portraits of actors collected by Charles 
Mathews and now owned by the Garrick Club, and the other amusing papers, from 
either Belgravia or the Gentleman’s Magazine, in which he described the scenic 
effects in Mr. Irving’s production, at the Lyceum Theatre, of Tennyson’s two-act 
tragedy, the “Cup,” and of the adaptation from Dumas’s novel,—the ‘Corsican 
Brothers.” These papers, or most of them, are to be found somewhere in the « World 
Behind the Scenes,” as one discovers on reading it through; but there is nothing in 
the title-page or table of contents to indicate where they are. Of course, there is no 
index. In spite, however, of this jumble and confusion, the book is inter-, 
esting. Now and again, Mr. Fitzgerald gets hold of sound doctrine and sets 
it forth emphatically. Thus we are at one with him in his protest against 
the prevailing rage on the stage for zmztating natural objects in place of 
indicating them merely. On the stage, “thé play, the play’s the thing,” and scenery and 
costumes and properties and effects are of use only in so far as they help the human 
interest. They are worse than useless when they draw attention te themselves away 
from the acting. So long as people go to the theatre for the enjoyment of acting, 
the thrusting upon them of a mere show for the eye isa gratuitous insult. 


As we have already suggested, Mr. Fitzgerald writes with careless ease, more intent 
on making a point than on being accurate; and it is no wonder, therefore, that his 
blunders are numberless. There are errors of omission and commission on almost every 
page. It would take a whole number of this paper to expose them ; but it is perhaps well 
to name up a few as a warning to the rest. The list (pages 31, 32, 33,) of burned 
theatres is ludicrously incomplete; and the list of English plays which are but adapta- 
tions from the French, (pages 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295,) is not only incomplete, but 
grossly inaccurate. Mr. Boucicaalt’s “ After Dark,” for instance, is not based on “Les 
Oiseaux de Proie,” but on “ Les Bohemiens de Paris,” while its chief “ sensation,” the 
railroad scene, came from Mr. Augustin Daly’s “Under the Gaslight,” and its title from 
one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ collections of stories. Nor was Mr. Boucicault’s “Rapparée” 
from Victor Séjour’s “ A/adone des Roses,” with which it had nothing in common save 
the mechanical] set of a conflagration and burning stair-case; it was really one of Mr. 
Boucicault’s ingenious hodge-podges, with one scene from John Brougham’s “Emerald 
Ring ,” and a chief situation from Watts Phillips’ « Camilla’s Husband.” In discussing 
stage illusions, Mr. Fitzgerald mentions the “ Vampire” trap, but does not seem to 
know that it was contrived by Fitzball, who was also the author of “ Jonathan Bradford, 
or the Murder at the Roadside Inn,” in which was first shown the set containing four 
rooms at once all open to the eyes of the audience,—a device and a play Mr. Fitz- 
gerald somehow credits to Alfred Bunn. The author’s ignorance of the French stage, 
of which he prates so glibly, is shown by his putting in quotation-marks the names of 
Mmes. Héléne Petit and Lena Munte, the actresses who played in M. Zola’s “ Assom- 
moir,” as though they were the names of the characters in the play. Scribner & Wel. 
ford, New York; Chatto & Windus, London. 320 pp. 

POETRY OF ByRON, CHOSEN AND ARRANGED BY MATTHEW ARNOLD.—The “ Golden 
Treasury Series” contains very few volumes unworthy of companionship with Mr. Pal. 
grave’s original volume,—the ever-delightful «Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language ;” but it has few volumes as worthy as the two 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has chosen from out of the bulk of the poems of Words- 
worth and of the poetry of Byron, and which he has in each case introduced by one of 
those lucid prefaces he most excelsin. As Mr, Arnold points out, the best of Byron, 
like the best of Wordsworth, is very much better than the mass of either poet’s works. 
The bulk of Scott’s works, for example, or even of Burns’, is more fairly representa- 
tive of the poet, and gives the reader a higher opinion of the student’s powers than 
any selection could do. But both Byron and Wordsworth resemble Corneille in that 
they had a familiar spirit who now and again seized their pen-hands and wrote for 
them, so that the passages written under the direct inspiration of the attendant genius 
are of a quality very markedly different from the general level of their work. While, 
however, we agree with Mr. Arnold that there is always as much need for a selection 
from Byron’s poetry as there was for a selection from the poems of Wordsworth, we 
do not think that he has acquitted himself as well in the arduous task of choosing ex- 
cerpts from the leader of the Satanic school, as he did a year or two ago in the sympa- 
thetic labor of making an anthology from Wordsworth. Of course, the task is far more 
difficult, for the difference between the best work of Wordsworth and his average work 
is far greater than the difference between the finest poetry of Byron and his average 
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easy verse. Not only is the task harder, but one is inclined to think that it was not 
quite so congenial to Mr. Arnold,—it was not quite so mucha labor of love. For 
one thing, Mr. Arnold’s habits of life and thought lead him to feel more sympathy 
for Wordsworth than for Byron, and to appreciate more keenly and clearly the ex- 
cellencies of the poet of the English lakes, than the excellencies of the poet of 
the Venetian lagoons. In spite of the slight deficiency in sympathy to be detected 
in the preface, we are inclined to think that Mr. Arnold comes very near to saying 
the final word about Byron, and we should not wonder if his opinion here ex- 
pressed turned out to be the final judgment of posterity. For of one thing there can 
be no doubt,—that this preface and this selection of poems, however much we may cavil 
at minor defects, will be a powerful factor in that reaction against the excessive depre- 
ciation of Byron—a reaction which is now in full motion, and which bids fair to re- 
store Byron to a pinnacle of fame well-nigh as high and as imposing as that from which 
he was hurled a score or so of years ago, when the world suddenly discovered that he 
had faults, and that these faults had not been without grievous effect on his poetry. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


PPX NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—This publication for August opens with a discus- 

sion upon the Christian religion, between Col. R. G. Ingersoll and Judge J. S. Black. 
In the course of his attack upon religion and the Bible, Mr. Ingersoll says, concerning the 
doctrine of the atonement, which the writer insists must be abandoned by the Church , 

«In countless ways the Christian world has endeavored, for nearly two thousand 
years, to explain the atonement, and every effort has ended in an admission that it 
cannot be understood, and a declaration that it must be believed. Is it not immoral to 
teach that man can sin; that he can harden his heart and pollute his soul; and that, 
by repenting and believing something that he does not comprehend, he can avoid the 
consequences of his crimes? Has the promise of hope and forgiveness ever prevented 
the commission of a sin? Should men be taught that sin gives happiness here; that 
they ought to bear the evils of a virtuous life in this world for the sake of the joy in the 
next; that they can repent between the last sin and the last breath; that after repent- 
ance every stain of the soul is washed away by the innocent blood of another ; that the 
serpent of regret will not hiss in the ear of memory; that the saved will not even pity 
the victims of their own crimes ; that the goodness of another can be transferred to 
them; and that sins forgiven cease to affect the unhappy wretches sinned against ?” 

To Mr.Ingersoll’s paper, Judge Black presents a scathing reply that cuts the ground 
completely from under the atheists’ feet. Meeting Mr, Ingersoll’s objection that the 
Bible is not inspired, because it contains commendation of acts that are xow con- 
demned, the Judge says: 

« [f Christianity has a human fabrication, its authors must have been either good men 
or bad. It is a moral impossibility,—a mere contradiction in terms,—to say that good, 
honest and true men practiced a gross and wilful deception upon the world. It is 
equally incredible that any combination of knaves, however base, would fraudulently 
concoct a religious system to denounce themselves, and to invoke the curse of God 
upon their own conduct. Men that love lies, love not such lies as that. Is there a way 
out of this difficulty, except by confessing that Christianity is what it purports to be,— 
a Divine Revelation ?” 

In the same number, the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, in the course of some remarks 
upon “ Crime and Punishment in New York,” attributes the great amount of crime 
in the metropolis to the unrestricted sale of distilled liquors, the non-enforcement of 
the laws, the apathy of the public, the influence of partisan politics in sustaining 
whiskey colleges, and the dilatoriness of officials in performing the functions for 
which they were elected. These faults Dr. Crosby thinks might be remedied by 
separating the city’s politics from the country’s politics; by every citizen taking a per- 
sonal interest in the city’s welfare, giving both time and money to further the cause ; 
and by each community organizing a society for the prevention of crimes, composed 
of well-known and trusted citizens, to see to the enforcement of the laws, 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—Mr. John Durand, in a happily written essay on “ French 
Domestic Life,” defends French marriages : 

“In France, the family is not a sentimental group, but a complicated and carefully 
guarded social compact. It forms the unit of society. Outside of the family, in- 
dividuals are, in a measure, refuse material ; the State awards them protection, but 
their interests and capacities are not considered in the polity of the country as of 
chief importance. The formation of a family in France is a serious affair. Senti- 
ment has a good deal to do with it, but not the fleeting sentiment of youthful inexperi- 
ence ; its organization is based on the wear and tear of life for the good of the com- 
munity. Instead of two young independent factors being allowed to form an irre- 
sponsible union, they are obliged to submit to the dictates of experience and good 
sense. The likings of two parties are heeded and respected, but they are not the 
ullimate criterion of fitness. The important things required in the formation of a family 
are a sufficient amount of capital, giving a guarantee that it will be kept up, and a 
proper degree of social equality. Unions in France made up of parties of diverse 
education and means are rare. This is brought about through the management of the 
dot or dowry question. Hence, the formalities of the marriage contract, the moral 
issues of which are ten times greater than its material issues.” 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.—With the imprint of the Century Company, Scridner’s 
comes to us as bright and entertaining as of old. In the current Midsummer Number, 
Mr. Alfred Stickney furnishes the secord instalment of his views on “ The People’s 
Problem.” Herein he defines what he really considers a people’s government to be, 
as follows: (1) All political action, by more men than one, should be taken by men 
meeting and acting as one body,—giving to every man one voice ; (2) the people should 
act in their own persons only in the local affairs of the small districts, where they can 


meet and act as one body; (3) in all other than the local affairs of these small districts, | 


the people should act by delegates; (4) each man and each public body in the service 
should have only one kind of work; (5) the only elective officers should be the chief 
executive and the members of the legislature; (6) in executive administration, each 
work should be in the hands of one man, and each officer should have the appointment 





| necessities of life required all our attention. 
| fulness. 


and removal of his own immediate subordinates ; (7) each man in the service should 
be selected for fitness for his one work; (8) every man in the service should be 
removable at once—for his failure to do his one work; (9) the process of election 
should be used to only to fill vacancies, when there are vacancies; it should not be 
used constantly, at fixed periods, in the fruitless attempt thereby to enforce responsibil- 
ity ; (10) for the supreme supervision and control, there should be the one common 
judgment and will of the whole people; (11) every political act should be open; 
(12) time and quiet must be had to secure a healthy political growth. 

Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, the genial poet, in an article on “ Poetry in America,” 
says : 

“ First of all, as I have shown, the American with an eye for natural beauty, led by 
his seclusion to close and musing observation, had a subject for poetic expression in the 
landscape of the New World, by turns impressive, bewildering, reposeful, but always 
beautiful and strong, If its primeval aspect stupefied the toiling settlers, while its grandeur 
seemed to belittle humanity and to defer the proper study of mankind, it afterward com- 
pelled our ideal recognition, and inspired the early and reverent anthems of the father 
of our choir. Next, and most vital of the elements required for the promotion of a home- 
school, a national feeling grew up when the compactness and growth of the United States, 
asa nation, became assured. Half a century was needed to bring this feeling to the“ 
blossoming form of art. Meanwhile, it had been strengthening and finding expression 
in other ways; for example, in the patriotic eloquence which marked our oratory, and 
which warmed the blood and stirred the impulse of many a poetic youth, as he read in 
his school-books the speeches of the founders and preservers of liberty. Hence our 
strongest emotional traits—love of freedom,hatred of oppression, respect for ancestral faith, 
the sense of independence which makes an American stand erect and believe himself the 
peer of any man, the audacity and ambition found among no other people ; finally an ad- 
venturous habit of experimenting without much regard to precedent or training. Out 
of some of these traits came, it is true, a commonplace and widely diffused product 
in literature. But if a host of writers ended in mediocrity, this, too, was in the order 
of evolution. |The poor books of one generation are often horn-books for the people, 
the promise and cause of better work in the next. The late civil war was not of itself 
an incentive to good poetry and art, nor directly productive of them, Such disorders 
seldom are; action is a substitute for the ideal, and the thinker’s or dreamer’s life 
seems ignoble and repugnant. But we shall see that the moral and emotional conflicts 
preceding the war, and leading to it, were largely stimulating to poetic ardor; they 
broke irto expression and buoyed with earnest and fervent sentiment our heroic verse. 
Lastly, it must be observed that, about the time from which I date the appearance of a 
group of noteworthy poets, a material support was afforded to ideal work. Both artists 
and writers began to be paid, and found their respective gifts to some extent a means of 
subsistence. American publishers, as I have said, took heart, and made ventures in 
behalf of our own literature. Journalism also lent its aid, paying critical attention to 
native authors, and enabling not a few of them to gain a sure foot-hold by labor upon 
the great newspapers and magazines. _All these aids, I repeat, came into service after 
the scientific restraint of the modern period began to have weight. They assisted us 
to bear up against it, and alleviated the special restrictions of an earlier time. The 
sweet and various measures of a band of genuine singers at length were heard, and 
found an audience in whatsoever regions know the English tongue. American poetry 
took its place in literature, and entered upon a first term, now drawing to an end,” 

PENN MONTHLY.— Mr. Dalton Dorr, in a very earnest and able plea for the exten- 
sion of industrial art education, says : 

«“ We have passed that stage of development when the production of the simple 
Industry is adding attractiveness to use- 
The hard utilitarian period, when all our energies were centred on material 
aims, may be said to have passed away with the first century of our existence. With 
the opening of the Centennial Exhibition were unfolded possibilities of culture and re- 
finement for the people never before thought of. We learned then the lesson that 
previous expositions had taught Europe: that art,as a branch of mental traming, had 
value as an economic factor, and importance as an educational aid; that it might be 
made to contribute to the advancement of the working people, and to the prosperity of 


| the whole community. We saw that the art instinct is no vague feeling, but a potent 





actuality; that itis universal, entering into the humblest home and beautifying the 
humblest surroundings. The era of national culture inthe United States may be 
dated from the Centennial. Since then, the interest in everything relating to the 
encouragement of the arts, and to the development of those forms of education in 
which they are practiced, has become too generally diffused throughout the country, 
and is being evidenced in too many substantial ways, to allow of its being regarded asa 
mere passing whim or fashion. Its study is no longer relegated to a few, but urged 
upon all. 

“ It is an axiom that it is as much the part of good government to increase the value 
of its industries, as to keep an open market for them. The modern art museum exists 
as an aid te thisend. It may even be safely asserted that without its aid industrial 
educztion never can attain its highest development. At the opening of the Boston 
Museum, the Mayor of the city said: «« We may regard this Museum, together with our 
Public Library, as the crown of our educational system.” This phrase expresses the 
position of the modern art museum exactly. It is in the highest degree educational. 
Its mission is to impart a perception of the beautiful. _It illustrates and makes plain 
those principles and laws by which alone any intelligent study of art can be made, and 
upon which any practicable system of art education must be based. The museum is 
to the artist what the laboratory is to the chemist. No amount of theoretical instruction 
can give that perfect understanding of the subject that the object-lesson gives. The 
student will often comprehend in a glance what the clearest unillustrated explanation 
fails to make plain to him. Form and color are beyond description; yet the value of 
these qualities should be understood by every art-worker. _If our artisans are to com- 
pete with the skilled workers of other nations, we must show them what these nations 
are accomplishing. They must have opportunities of comparing means with results, 
and be given an insight into the processes employed. If their taste is to be cultivated, 
and trained to detect what is false and meretricious in art, it must be through contact 
with beautiful things. And by this influence, not only the artisan, but the whole com- 
munity, is benefited.” 


PoPpULAR SCIENCE REVIEW.—Prof. P. J. Higgins, in an article on “Schoolroom 
Ventilation,” says: 

« ¢ Experiment has shown that if an animal be kept confined in a narrow, closed 
apartment, so that the air supplied is always more or Jess vitiated by the carbonic acid 
which it expires, however well fed that animal may be, tubercle (consumption, ) will be 
developed in about three months.’ If this be the case, a large percentage of cases of 
consumption should be met with among the inmates of badly ventilated schools. But, 
fortunately, the disease is comparatively infrequent under the age of fifteen, and added 
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to this is the protecting influence of the active exercise in the open air usually indulged 
in by school-children. It is upon the teachers that its blighting effects are most apparent, 
as they are predisposed by age, they neglect exercise in the open air, and their mental 
labor is severe, and worry of mind exhausting. Of eleven teachers who died during 
the last eight years within the limits of one county in Pennsylvania, two died of acute 
disease, one of an overdose of an habitual narcotic, and, of nine attacked by consump- 
tion, eight died—seven ladies and one gentleman ; the other, a gentleman, will recover, 
at least for a time.” 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


TTPHE Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer’s « Domestic Folk-Lore’’ is the latest volume in 
I Cassell’s popular library. 

A paper, entit'ed ‘‘ The German Empire,” will appear in the September number of 
Harpers Magazine, explaining the complex functions of the German Government in 
its various departments. It is similar in its purpose to the articles that have already ap- 
peared in that publication on the French and English Governments, and is by Mr. 
Herbert Tuttle, who was appointed recently non-resident Professor of International 
Law at Cornell University. He is the author of several interesting works relating to 
foreign politics, was formerly on the staff of the Boston Advertiser, and was fora long 
time the Berlin correspondent of the London Daily News, 


As all the world knows, Leipzig is the great Look-market of Germany, says the 
London Sookseller. It retains its stu »3remacy by the completest organization the trade 
has everseen. Influences are at work, however, which will break up, eventually, this 
crganization, and introduce the English and French trade system. The present system, 
designed originally to benefit the provincial retailer, has now become his oppressor. 
Every German bookseller of importance, be he publisher or retailer, is represented at 
Leipzig by an agent. 
over three hundred clients. ‘The agents keep the stock of their publisher clients, col- 
lect and transmit the orders of the retailer, and settle the accounts of the trade bya 
system analogous to that which obtains in the London Bank Clearing House,  For- 
merly, by far the greater part of the whole German book trade was transacted in this 
way, the Leipzig agent being the connecting link between, say, the Stuttgart publisher 
and the Breslau retailer, and enabling the one to supply the other at a minimum cost 
and time. So things went on until the great cheapening of postal communication, and 
of transportation in general, which the last fifteen years has brought about. Then 
sprung up a class called the “ Leipzig undersellers,’ who are not without kindred in 
this country. ‘lhey had the stock of the whole German trade at their elbow, and the 
provincial customer can buy more cheaply through them than through the local dealer, 
The bank of the trade is in Leipzig, and everything that strengthens the trade organ- 
ization improves the facilities of the  underseller,” who can scarcely be rooted out 
without a radical change in the present trade organization. 

A collection of poems on the Bible, or rather of poems suggested by Biblical epi- 
sodes, is to be published, under the title of «« The Poet’s Bible,” by Mr. G. W. Horder. 

Mr. Warner, of the Manuscrir t Department, British Museum, has just published 
with Messrs. Longman a catalogue of the M5. in Dulwich College. 


Messrs J. B. Lippincott & Co. have added an educational department to their | 


already large business. 


John G, Saxe, the poet who has so often sung sweetly of the joys and happiness of 


life, is destined, it seems, to taste the opposite. Hus youngest daughter died in 
1874, his eldest in 1879, a year ago his motner, last fall his wife, two months ago his 
third daughter, within five weeks his deughter-in-law, and, on the last day of June, his 
son was found dead in his bed at Albany. 

The venerable and able Dwight’s Fournal of Musi¢ isno more, The Athens of 
America was very ready to applaud Mr. Dwight’s efforts in the right direction, but not 
to support them. 

A new children’s magazine is announced as one of the Bostofi probabilities of the 
fall. We should suppose that, unless it is to be something tremendously original, it is 
superfluous. Wide Awake, The Youth's Companion, 1he Youth's Home Library, 
Yhe Nursery, The Little Christian, Good Times and Labyland, all of which are 
Boston publications for juveniles, and which are reported to have a circulation of 
250,000 between them, we should suppose would cover the ground completely, to say 
nothing of the inroads of St, Nicholas and Harpers Young £eople. 

Says Vhe Literary World: Mr. Whittier has been visiting at Fryeburgh, Me., 
and Mr. Longfellow, now at Portland, is going shortly to Toronto, Canada, where a 
reception of some sort is likely to await him. Mr. Emerson is much looked for at the 
meetings of the Concord School of Philosophy, but has been rarely seen. He came 
in to hear Mr. Stedman’s poem, but came too late, as the reading ot it had been com- 
pleted. Miss Nora Perry, who saw him at the moment, says: “To me he looked 
full of sweet serenity, a beautiful calm, in which I failed to find a look of loss and 
vacancy.” Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is passing the summer at or near Saco, where 
she has a married son settled in the ministry. Mr. John Bigelow has returned from 
Paris, and Miss Blanche Willis Howard, of Bangor, Me., author of that most success- 
ful of first books, ** One Summer,” is also about returning from Europe, where she has 
been spending several years. Mrs, Frances Hodgson burnett is at Hartford for the 
summer, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner having made a place for her by going 
abrcad. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, has been appointed by the German Emperor 
“Foreign member of the order ‘Jour le mérite’ for science and the arts.” He takes 
the membership made vacant by the death of Carlyle. 

Ferdinand Gross was the man who, when a prize was offered by the German Lit- 
erary Central Bureau for the best /euz¢/eton, carried it off. This circumstance has led 
to a call for the publication of a collection of yezz//etons from his pen, and they go far 
toward proving that point hitherto difficult of proof,—that a German book can be both 
graceful and readable. Its title is “J/i¢ dem Bleistift,” and the contents include short 
stories, graver essays and character sketches. 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co., of Boston, have published in a pamphlet the memorial 
sermon of Dr. Phillips Brooks on Dr. Alexander H. Vinton, the distinguished Episco- 
pal clergyman. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, issue, in the “Leisure Hour Series,” ‘The Lutaniste of St. 
Jacobis,” by Catherine Drew, which is endorsed by the London Spectator as a “ sound 
sweet, tender, and wholesome book.” 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issued, in a handsome pamphlet, Wendell Phillips’ re- 
cent Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard, on “ The Scholar in a Republic,” which has 
caused so much discussion. It was carelully revised by Mr. Phillips before publi- 
cation. 

Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, of New York, and, in arrangement with them, 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., will pul lish early in September a new and handsome 
library edition of Milman’s complete woiks, ccmprising “ The Histcry of the Jews” 


Of the larger agents, there are about thirty, some of whom have | 
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two volumes ; “ The History of Christianity,” two volumes ; and “ History of Latin 
Christianity,” four volumes. 


Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert have issued a little novelette, entitled “ Surf: A 
Summer Pilgrimage.” It details the trip of four newspaper men (‘* Washington corres- 
pondents,”) down the Potomac to Old Point Comfort, and into Virginia and North, 
Carolina, and weaves in a little romance by the way. It is published in paper covers 
as one of four “Hammock Stories,” bearing, as motto, “« The pastime of a drowsy sum- 
mer day.” 


Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, will publish, August 6, a new edition, 
thoroughly revised and much enlarged, of Dr Zur Briicke’s «German without Gram- 
mar or Dictionary.”” The work has been printed from entirely new plates. On the 
2oth of August, they will have ready “ The Foreigner in China,” a history of the con- 
tact of Christian civilization with the Chinese, by Dr. L. N, Wheeler, who was nearly 
eight years resident in China, and had exceptional facilities for acquiring knowledge 
of the facts he relates. Early in September, they will issue «Isms, Old and New,” a 
volume of Sunday evening discourses delivered during last winter by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer. 


Professor Helmholz, the famous Berlin physicist, has collected his scattered scien- 
tific memoirs, which will be published in the autumn. 


Mr. Whymper’s account of his recent travels in the “ Great Andes of the Equator,” 
will be published soon, in London, by Mr. Murray. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of London, will shortly publish, in a collected form, the 
‘“‘ Traveler’s Tales,” of Mr. F. Boyle, now appearing in A// the Year Round. These 
records of the stories attached to curiosities gathered by the author in the course of 
his explorations of remote countries, will bear the title of « Legends of my Bungalow.” 


Messrs. MacMillan have a memorial volume of Dean Stanley on their counters. It 
contains his addresses and sermons delivered while in this country, two years ago. 

The Earl of Desart, replying to a s»ggestion from Miss Amelia B. Edwards con- 
cerning copyright, which was printed in THE AMERICAN, says, in a letter to The Times 
of London : 


«¢ Sir:—Miss Amelia B, Edward's ingenious notion of baffling the unfairness of the 
copyright laws will not do. An English author may sell copyright to a philanthropic 
American publisher certainly; but that publisher would have no means of guarding 
himself against piracy in his own country, as none but the work of an American 
citizen is protected there. A New York publisher told me last year that he had once 
conceived the plan of having unimportant additions to an English work made by an 
American author, and then publishing the book as the joint work of the two. But he 
found, on taking legal advice, that any pirate, on being proceeded against, would only 
have to extract from him, on oath, what the American author’s share was, cut that out, 
and republish the work with impunity. 

«*Miss Edwards has missed one of the greatest grievances of English authors. 
Mr. Henry James publishes his novels over here and protects them in his own country, 
while being protected in England by our laws. 

« Were an Englishman to publish a book in an American magazine, it could be 
pirated to any extent in the United States, and I doubt whether he could secure the 
sole right of re-publication here, 


“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, DESART, ” 


The veteran publisher, Henry George Bohn, the proprietor of “ Bohn’s Library ” of 
classical authors translated into English, in a recent sketch of his father, who began 
life as a German bookbinder, says: “He (his father) had acquired especial celebrity 
for his hollow or spring backs, which, when books are suitably forwarded, throw them 
up so as to open thoroughly flat, a process for which, many years later, Mr. Williams, 
the accourt-bookbinder, took out a patent, and then threatened my father with an in- 
junction, but failed, as the previous use of spring backs was distinctly proved. My 
father was also the inventor of the improved diamond graining on the sides of calf 
books, which for many years continued much in vogue, but is now exploded. This 
process, though a very simple one—contrived by brass wires fastened diagonally on 
boxwood, and reversed in working, was kept secret for a long time by working it with 
confidential workmen in after hours, or on Sundays. Other bookbinders performed the 
same kind of graining by means of carved boxwood, but this in comparison had a 
coarse and clumsy appearance. Fle was also distinguished for his skill in the so-called 
tree-marbling on the sides of books bound in calf, which required peculiar management, 
and was always performed by himselfalone ; and he was in especial repute for gild- 
ing on the silk linings or fly-leaves of expensively bound books, usually morocco, which, 
like the aforenamed processes, was kept secret; and for this, as well as the graining on 
calf, he was somewhat largely and profitably employed by other bookbinders. In my 
early days, being at every spare moment by the side of my father, I became familiar 
with all these processes, and by the time I was ten years old could perform them, as 
well as bind, gild, and letter a book perfectly. In later life the knowledge of the pecu- 
liar dressing used for gilding on silk enabled me to communicate to Mr. Leighton, of 
the firm of Leighton and Ecles, bookbinders, the means of getting cloth prepared sq as 
to take gilding by heated machinery at the rolling or stamping press, which a leading 
trade firm said was impracticable. The procees, however, after a few weeks’ experi- 
ments, was successfully accomplished. What to me at the time seemed an accom- 
plishment of but little moment, has now become of such importance to cloth binders 
that, could the discovery have been patented, it would have yielded a considerable in- 
come.” 


We understand that the manuscript of Dr. Kinns’ forthcoming work, “ Moses and 
Geology,” or the harmony of the Bible with science, is nearly ready for the printer, 
but, as there are many illustrations to prepare and engravings to be executed, the exact 
date cf issue cannot be fixed. Several eminent divines and scientific men speak in 
high terms of those chapters of the work which they have heard. 


Sir Richard Temple will follow up his work on “India in 1880,” with a semt-his- 
torical book, entitled “ Men and Events of my Time in India.” His starting point will 
be the close of Lord Hardinge’s administration. The publisher will be Mr. Murray. 

Reviewing Parton’s “ Voltaire,” Mr. George Saintsbury says, in The Academy :— 
“We could multiply quotations and instances of this kind so as to fill many pages; 
but these must suffice to indicate the nature of Mr. Parton’s book, and its value asa 
work of art and an independent contribution to literature. That value is, we fear we 
must say, but small. Luckily, however, the subject is one of such vast interest and 
attraction that the most unskilful presentation of it must remain attractive and inter- 
esting. It is, perhaps, the fullest account of the whole subject (though the later years 
are in comparison a little hurried over,) in existence in any moderately compact form ; 
certainly, it is the fullest in English. With Mr. Carlyle’s essay and Mr. Morley’s book 
it does not come into any appreciable comparison, their /umina ingenii and their 
lumina artis being equally wanting to it. But as a useful kind of luggage-van and 
tender, stored with facts to be resorted to by readers of those two works, it has no 
small merit; and the English student who has gone through the three will know as 
much about Voltaire as it concerns most students to know.” 
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Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


The Wharton Ratlroad 
~ Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


— wit):— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


——THE— 


PENN MONTHLY 


For AUGUST, 1881. 
CONTENTS : 
Art Museums and their Uses.—Dad/ton Dorr. 
Cimabue and Giotto. I,— 

William de Beauvoir Fryer. 

Samuel Stehman Haldeman,— 
Charles Henry Flart. 
Primary Elections—Reform in tie Delegate 

System of Nominations,— 
Edward Fenno Hoffman. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23a and Washington Ave. 


University Items, 
Brief Mention, New Books, 
Books Received, &c. 
EDWARD STERN & CO., Publishers, 
Phi’adelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA. 











